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LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 
“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES”’ 
does not produce the 
usual yet 


“CAFE 
TNVALIDES” 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


‘Cale in valides 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


VISIT OUR REMODELED STORE 


Holiday 
Gifts 


A-Line-A-Day Books 
Phillips Brooks Calendars 
Engravers :: Stationers :: Printers 

57 Franklin Street, Boston 


GUSTAVUS J. ESSELEN 
Successor to Mrs. J. C. White 


Artists’ School Supplies, Kindergar- 
ten Goods, Children’s Novelties, Christmas and 
New Year Cards, Calendars, Stationery, etc. 


Personal Greeting Christmas Cards a Specialty 
19 BROMFIELD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Everything About 
Soap 


Suggests Efficiency 


Soap,Ointment, Talcum,25c. where. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Mal den, Mass. 


HUMANE PEOPLE and Anti-Cruelty Societies 
should advertise in their local newspapers: “BE MER 
CIFUL to HORSES and all OTHER ANIMALS.” 
George Foster Howell, 187 Windsor Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


SABITER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 68 BROAD SE BOSION 


| HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 

10 State Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society >and 
the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in 
bold face are of books.) Complete price list will be m: ailed 
free upon application. 

New leaflet on Rodeos and Wild West Shows, ‘ 
Humane Calendar for 1924, one for 20 
two for 35 cts., six for $1.00 


Soe s and verses, six in the set, post- 

Write for special price-list of literature in foreign oo 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts, 
What Constitutes Cruelty JFrancis H. Rowley, $0. = per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 PR.» 5 cts. each, or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment Sores, Diseases, ete. 60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 
How to Treat a Horse “ow 


Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, 4 + 


The Folly of the Blinder ................. a” » 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card . 1.00 “ « 
Advice on Stable Management, card ..... 


The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides)... .50 “ “ 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 ets. 
Where Is My Dog? Dr. Charles Josiah Adams $1.00 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1. 4 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease ._ 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . 3D . 
My Irish Setter Dogs, Gov. Baxter ........ Cees 
What the Chained Dog Says.............. ae <3 


About the Bird 
™* Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 


Save the Birds, post-card ................. $0.50 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. .50 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... : ees: 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 

About the Cat 

The Cat—Its Care in Health yea Disease. . .$0.60 pe r 100 
Humane Education Leaflet No.8 ......... 50 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. ° = 


“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c perdoz..... .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
Quest, Ida Kenniston, 


For Pity’ s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hoilyhurst, cloth, 35c. paper, 15 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London. . 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


75 cts. 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., + ormore ... each, 10 cts. 
What is the ‘Jack London Club? ........... — per 100 
Foreword from “Michael of Jerry” 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... ae 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . .50 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle... 50 “ “ 


Humane Education 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 


Write for open dates for THE HUMANE FILM illustrating Longfellow’s 
Beautiful Poem 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his 


master, rings the Bell of Justice and so summons the populace to right his wrongs 


Ideal for Humane Entertainments, Schools, Churches, 
Women’s Clubs, Etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especialiy for the American Hu umane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 


ts (for Stand 


Only) for Sale and to Rent 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


“Be Kind to Animals” pennants .......... 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards ........... 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 


each, 25 cts. 
each, 3 cts. 


paper, 15 cts. 


Friends and pines (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. E 


cloth, 96 cts. 


Voices for the * co A for Schools, ete. cloth, $1.50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper) 55 ets. 
‘Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals . 


Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


. $3.00 per 100 


Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow .50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... ie: 
Man the Animal’s God .................. 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... .30 “ “ 


How to Organize a Society for the Protection 


30 
Outlines of Study in Humane 8 pp.1. 
A Talk with the Teacher > 


The Coming Education .................. 30 gee 
Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ........... $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each ........ 1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, iarge, __ ee small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J. Eddy, 50 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words onl "$3. 4 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ..... ch 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ “50 dae 


American Humane Education Society 
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ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONE 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
- Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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WE cannot do less than wish every reader 
of Our Dumb Animals the pleasantest pos- 
sible Christmas. With all the hungry chil- 
dren and old people across the sea in our 
minds, we dare not say “A Merry Christmas.” 
We know, however, that the more we do to 
make this a happier Christmas for others, the 
happier our own will be. 

THIRTY nations represented at the Inter: 
national Humane Conference held in New 
York the last of October is a fine witness to the 
progress of the humane movement. 


THE “Epic of the Northwest” is a fine title 
for the Pendleton, Oregon, Round-Up. It’s 
a wonder someone did not think to advertise 
the last Dempsey and Firpo prize-fight as 
the “Epic of the East.” 


MILLIONS of refined, sensitive, cultured, 
generous-hearted women,” says Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, “‘are accomplices after the 
fact in the ferocious cruelty of trapping. The 
mother instinct does not seem to influence 
their minds at all.” 


It may be ancient hteay for some, but not 
for all, that during the two years we were in 
the war the United States was spending a mil- 
lion dollars an hour for every hour, day and 
night. And that is only a part of what the war 
costus. Alas, that we haven’t seen the whole 
thing through! But for the worst kind of 
party politics, we should have redeemed our 
pledges to the brave young fellows who died 
believing we meant what we said, and saved 
the world the misery, wretchedness and chaos 
of these so-called os of peace. 


WHEN the cushions of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, an organization rep- 
resenting some 250 of the larger abattoirs of 
the United States, comes to a convention of 
the humane societies of the country and makes 
an address promising all possible co-operation 
in securing humane methods in slaughter, it 
means not only a genuine recognition of the 
power of humane sentiment, but, let us de- 
voutly trust, a union of forces against a gigan- 
tie evil instead of a wasteful warfare perhaps 
long delaying the victory sought. 


CHRISTMAS 


OW shall we come to the Christmas of 
1923? Shall it be with despair in our 
hearts of the final triumph of good over evil, 
or dare we, despite the voices of the present 
and the dark fears for the future, declare our 
faith in the words of Browning’s innocent 
child, and say, 
“God’s in His heaven; 
All’s right with the world”? 


The answer is simple. Leave Him out of 
His heaven and out of His world, and Christ- 
mas, with its “glorious song of old,”’ is little 
less than a mockery. But hold to the faith 
that has stayed and steadied unnumbered 
multitudes of earth’s finest spirits in days 
when those about them were saying, ““Where 
is now thy God?” and you will greet the dawn 
of the new Christmas with a deep and satis- 
fying peace. Here is an optimism that will 
hail the coming Christmas not because it 
ignores the facts, but in spite of the facts; an 
optimism that knows that, though mighty 
empires have come and gone, and darkness 
settled over many a nation like an. impene- 
trable gloom, the world has steadily, if slowly, 
rolled out of darkness into light. This is not 
the only era in human history when civiliza- 
tion has seemed to be drifting toward the 
rocks, with no watcher at the bow and no hand 
on the helm. 

Would any of us like to go back to the days 
when man was emerging from his arboreal 
life? Do we pine for the civilization of Baby- 
lon or Egypt, or Rome, with the world mostly 
slaves? Have we made no progress even 
through nights of French Revolutions and 
Russian horrors? Look back over human 
history and trace the upward climb, and 
mark the larger world into which humanity 
has come since that first Christmas day, and 
despair will give place to hope, and the song 
of Browning’s little maid will not seem so 
mad a dream. 


IT is time the humane societies of the entire 
country joined in some concerted action 
against the cruelties of the Round-up, the 
Rodeo, the Wild West Show. They are the 
same disreputable thing by whichever of 
these names you call them. 


DO YOU KNOW THIS? 


HAT a World Conference on Education 

was held last summer in San Francisco 

representing “more than 30 distinct racial 

groups and over 50 national divisions, and 

that the specific objectives of the Conference 
were thus formulated :— 

1. To promote friendship, justice, and good- 
will among the nations of the earth. 

2. To bring about a world-wide tolerance 
of the rights and privileges of all nations re- 
gardless of race or creed. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the value 
and the inherited gifts of nationality through 
centuries of development and progress. 

4. To secure more accurate and satisfying 
information and more adequate statements in 
the text-books used in the schools of the vari- 
ous countries. 

5. To foster a national comradeship and 
confidence which will produce a more sympa- 
thetic appreciation among all nations. 

6. To inculcate into the minds and hearts 
of the rising generation those spiritual values 
necessary to carry forward the principles 
emphasized in the Conference on Limitation 
of Armaments. 

7. Finally, throughout the world, in all 
schools, to emphasize the essential unity of 
mankind upon the evils of war and upon the 
absolute necessity of universal peace. 


YES—QUITE LIKELY 


E don’t know who Dr. Pfenning is, 

but this is his reply to a letter endors- 

ing a leaflet concerning the purpose of a 

northwestern humane worker, a lady, and the 

Societies she represented, to drive the Wild 
West Shows out of existence:— 

“Ts it the idea of the humane societies to 
try to do as the title of this leaflet states? 
Are the women who are in the majority of 
the humane societies, going to wear the pants 
of the nation and tell us what we can and 
can’t do?” 


We shouldn’t be surprised if they did sooner 
or later. They can if they will. 

Be Kind to Animals Week, April 7-12, 
1924; Humane Sunday, April 6. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ANIMAL TURNS FALLING INTO DISFAVOR 


PRESS PUBLICITY NOW REFLECTS THIS ATTITUDE BOTH HERE AND ABROAD 


IT would be far more humane and edifying if 
the roles were reversed and many a man 
required to imitate the beast for the purpose 
of exhibition. 


YOU can become a member of the Jack Lon- 
don Club by agreeing to withdraw from any 
theater or place of public amusement when 
performing animals are exhibited: or by 
refusing to patronize the theaters that cater 
animal performances, and by sending your 
name to Our Dumb Animals, Boston, Mass. 


THE great majority of the American people 
are extremely sensitive to the suffering of 
animals. An ill-treated horse on a street 
breeds instant champions. The reason why 
animals are exploited for stage purposes is due 
to the widespread ignorance with regard to 
their treatment. Audiences see only the 
results, which are frequently astonishing. 
They do not realize the persistent cruelty that 
almost invariably precedes the results. 
—Iife 


A VICTIM OF CUPIDITY 
A GREAT Dane dog, known as “Bob,” 


one of a vaudeville trio traveling under 
the name of the “Three Jennettes,”’ has per- 
formed his last act. Humane Officer Perry 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. went to his 
rescue and retired him from the stage. Pain- 
fully but gamely “Bob” was doing his best 
at a performance in Attleboro, Mass. For 
nine years he had been on the boards. It was 
his part to draw a heavy cart which with its 
occupants weighed over 200 pounds. He was 
blind, crippled, and partially paralyzed. The 
strain had broken him down and off the stage 
he was an object of pity. His traveling box 
was a dark and dingy affair, not large enough 
to allow him to turn around. 

It was high time that someone should inter- 
fere in behalf of this poor victim of cupidity 
and cruelty. Officer Perry went on the stage 
and took possession of “Bob.” He was sent 
to the Angell Animal Hospital in Boston and 
there given such comforts for two weeks as 
he had never known before. His condition 
was hopeless; veterinarians decided that he 
was beyond recovery, and by an order of the 
court “Bob” was humanely sent to his long 


World Wide Photo 


FILM PRODUCTION RUNNING RIOT WHEN “LOWER ANIMALS” ARE MADE TO 
IMITATE THE INEPT CONDUCT OF MEN AND WOMEN 


NETHERLANDS HAS STRONG CLUB 
HE Jack London movement is making 
rapid headway in the Netherlands. A 
Club was officially started last November. 
It is an independent organization and has a 
board of officers of which Miss E. des Tombe 
is the founder and secretary. She writes us 
under recent date: 

“Our Dutch name is: ‘Nederlandsche Jack- 
London-Verbond.’ We count about 1,500 
members, and the Society is established on 
the same footing as the English one, with the 
difference that the members are not obliged 
to leave during an animal act, though many 
of them do so, knowing it to be the most 
desired proceding; they, however, are pledged 
to send a written protest to the manager. 
Last year we sent an affidavit to the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons in England, 
which you can find in the second report the 
House has issued.” 


Miss des Tombe forwarded evidence to the 
Committee of gross cruelties in the training of 
dogs, elephants, polar bears, and monkeys, 
sworn to before the British Vice-Consul at 
The Hague. 


THOUGH membership in the Jack London 
Club costs nothing, the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. has spent hundreds of dollars in carrying 
on the movement against trained-animal per- 


formances. We doubt if six people have ever 
contributed toward the expense. Any gifts, 
however small, are acceptable, but remember 
that the Club, without a treasury, without 
levying dues or assessments, is open to mem- 
bership for all genuine friends of dumb 
animals. By the end of the year the Club 
will have no less than 300,000 members. 


ANIMAL TURNS WILL DISAPPEAR 


HE Jack London Club was assigned a 
prominent place in the program of the 
International Conference recently held in 
New York City. Secretary Richardson of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. reviewed the 
progress made in this and other countries and 
declared 

“Tt is unquestionably true that just so soon 

as the cruelties back of the trained animal 
shows, unseen but not unreal, are brought to 
the knowledge of the pleasure-seeking public, 
ninety per cent of the animal turns and exhi- 
bitions will disappear. They can be humanely 
boycotted out of existence. In the absence 
of specific laws public sentiment and censor- 
ship will stop the presentation of those un- 
natural and abnormal stunts that dumb ani- 
mals could only be taught in a school of 
cruelty. The time is drawing near when 
society will not longer tolerate such misuse 
of animals. The Jack London movement is 
the youngest offspring of the progressive 
humane spirit. It is growing fast. Mislead- 
ing and insidious propaganda of cruelists and 
vested interests will not arrest its growth. It 
welcomes to its ranks those who loath and 
oppose that sort of entertainment which con- 
sists of pseudo-drunken dogs, baboon orches- 
tras, singing pigs, and all the other ‘voiceless 
victims.’ ” 
CRUELTY is a short cut, and kindness @ 
long one, and animals are trained to make 
money for their owners, not to be coddled for 
a hobby. The majority of them must be 
taught the maximum of efficiency in the min 
mum time in order to secure adequate finan- 
cial return. 
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A BLIND AND DISABLED STAGE DOG 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


OUR days we had been paddling by lake 
and river from the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion into the heart of Maine’s deer country. 
We had counted deer almost by the dozen 
every day; had startled them out of the 
streams where they were drinking or brows- 
ing on submerged grasses, had met them in 
the woods, or watched them playing on dis- 
tant shores, unsuspecting of our presence. 

Once, in an out-of the-way 
stream, we had come upon a 
young doe so consumed with 
curiosity about that strange 
thing floating in the water that 
she could scarcely tear herself 
away. After two or three 
airy leaps at the first startled 
moment, she had turned, hesi- 
tated, come back a little way 
and stopped to stare, but 
flinging now and then an 
anxious glance towards the 
sheltering woods, ready to flee 
to them at the first suspicious 
sign from us. 

Then, late one afternoon, 
our canoes were run up beside 
the stony beach of a lake 
where we were to make our 
home for a week. Before us 
as we stepped ashore, was a 
spruce tree decked with signs; 
not the usual fire warning 
signs whose flaunting yellow- 
ness pricks out every camp 
site for one at a distance, but 
a plain board nailed to the 
tree, and beneath it a poster 
of birch bark which, of course, 
we must immediately read. 


“PLEASE DON’T SHOOT THE 
TAME BUCK.” 


A tame deer! Really tame! 
It seemed too good to be true, 
yet the list of names covering 
the strip of birch bark in re- 
sponse to the request that “‘all 
in favor of preserving the 
tame deer’s life (should) sign 
below” was ample assurance 
that he existed. 

Two days passed, however, 
without a glimpse of him, and 
we began to fear that he was no longer about 
when, upon leaving her tent the third morn- 
ing after our arrival, one of our party found 
herself face to face with His Lordship, a four- 
point beauty with horns in the velvet. If 
anything, he was the calmer of the two, com- 
ing a step nearer by way of showing his un- 
concern before he turned and walked quietly 
into the forest. 

Now that there was once more a prospect 
of corn-bread and prune stones and such other 
dainties as these strange tent dwellers carry 
about, Sir Buck had no idea of leaving the 
spot for long. He turned up for breakfast 
and explored the kitchen, cleaning up every- 
thing but the onion peels while we sat at table 
close by; then posed for a few pictures, and 
paid us numerous visits through the day. He 
was wary, however, never allowing us nearer 
than ten or fifteen feet, always keeping a 
watchful eye on anyone who was about. 


leave the other’s company. 


Copyright, 1923. Wm. C. Gregg 


The Tame Bucks of the Allagash Trail 


DOROTHY ARNO BALDWIN 


One evening at dusk I met him in the woods, 
and for a wonderful quarter hour we strolled 
together, always with a dignified distance 
between us, to be sure, but each reluctant to 
When I turned, 
at last, to go, he stepped into the trail behind 
me and followed me back to camp, hoping 
against hope that I had a morsel of corn-bread 
in my pocket. 


‘It was a new and thrilling experience, this 
intimacy with a wild deer, but it was doomed 
to an unfortunate end. Thinking, no doubt, 
that our wise moderation in setting his table 
was born of “‘stinginess,”’ and not from fear of 
overfeeding him on unaccustomed diet, as 
was the case, he broke into our stores one 
night and helped himself to the larger part of 
a five-pound bag of cornmeal. We could only 
guess at his emotions during the next few days, 
for we saw nothing of him, but it was evident, 
when he finally did reappear, that he blamed 
us for whatever may have been the result of 
his indiscretion, for he fled at sight of us. We 
hope that he has not laid it up against human- 
ity in general, and that those to come after 
us may have the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

To meet with one tame deer seemed good 
fortune enough, but at our next “‘permanent” 
camp a little black-nosed fellow walked in 
upon us the first evening, taking us quite as a 


Courtesy of The Outlook 


COULD YOU GAIN THE CONFIDENCE OF AN ANIMAL LIKE THIS, 
AND STAND HAVING SOME ONE SHOOT HIM?—A MULE- 
DEER BUCK IN THE YELLOWSTONE PARK 


matter of course. Apparently his experience 
with human beings had been very limited, 
if, indeed, he had ever seen any before, for 
he appeared as ignorant of the possibilities in 
the line of provisions as he was free from fear. 
The raspberry canes about our camp site fur- 
nished one of his regular supper courses, and 
he came up shore every fair evening to nibble 
their tips and to take a bite of moss from a 
felled fir top before moving 
farther up the lake. 

While stalking deer in the 
canoe one evening, we saw 
him break out of the alders 
some distance below camp 
and begin browsing on the 
water grasses. Without the 
least attempt at caution, we 
paddled up to him, talking 
in our natural voices. He 
merely glanced over his shoul- 
der and, seeing that it was 
“only us,” turned his back 
and continued his supper. A 
few feet from him, we ran the 
canoe up on the sand, and for 
three or four of the most en- 
chanting moments we had 
ever experienced, sat watch- 
ing him while he finished his 
salad course. Then he turned, 
walked deliberately to within 
a paddle length of the canoe, 
and serenely looked us over 
before strolling back into the 
alders. We had scarcely 
reached camp, five minutes 
later, when he appeared in 
quest of his raspberry tips. 

Happily, the haunts of 
these deer are so far from the 
railroad and so inaccessible 
by reason of hard travel, that 
no hunter in search of game 
is likely to reach them. Bar- 
ring accident, or an encounter 
with some specimen of hu- 
manity unworthy of the name, 
the tame bucks of the AI- 
lagash should remain for 
many a year to give untold 
pleasure to any who are for- 
tunate enough to go over the 
trail. 


THE MIDGET OR BRETON SHEEP 


NE of the nicest of pets is a midget or 
Breton sheep, so called from the part of 
France in which it is most common. It is so 
small that it can easily be taken into the lap 
like a small dog. It will show a sympathy 
and understanding for the feelings of its mis- 
tress in much the same manner. If she is 
pleased and happy, the sheep frisks about and 
shows every sign of joy, but if its mistress is 
unhappy, it shows its sorrow by its general 
depression of spirits. If it is brought up in 
the house it will respond very readily to teach- 
ing given with petting and kindness, but it 
shrinks from harshness and cross words in 
much distress. This sheep is too small to 
raise for its wool or for eating, but because it 
is so small it makes an ideal pet for a child. 

It is very gentle and loving. 

FiLorenceE 
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TO A FUR SCARF 


THE trap jaws clanked and held him fast; 
None marked his fright; none heard his cries. 
His struggles ceased; he lay at last 
With wide, uncomprehending eyes 


And watched the sky grow dark above 
And watched the sunset burn to gray, 

And quaked in anguish while he strove 
To gnaw the prisoned leg away. 


Then day came rosy from the East, 
But still those steel jaws kept their hold 
And no one watched the prisoned beast 
But Fear and Hunger, Thirst and Cold. 


Oppressed by pain, his dread grew numb; 
Fright no more stirred his flagging breath. 
He longed in vain to see him come, 
The awful biped, bringing death. 


The day flapped past on heavy wing, 
He saw the shadows longer grow, 
A hopeless, wracked and dying thing 
Encircled by the trampled snow. 


Then through the gloom that night came One 
Who set the timid spirit free. 

“T know thy anguish, little son. 
So once men trapped and tortured me.” 


F. F. V. in New York Tribune 


DAVID LEE WHARTON 
HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO— 


LEE for your life upon the approach of 
every stranger—and some who are not 
strangers? 

Go shivering from door to door, raising your 
inarticulate voice in humble entreaty to be 
allowed to come in out of the blizzard, and to 
have every door closed against you, with 
perhaps a kick or blow in addition? 

Spend a sizzling hot night seeking just a 
drink of cool water, and, as with a parched 
tongue you slink fearfully from one back yard 
to another, hear the tinkle of ice and the flow 
of water, but find never a drop placed within 
your reach? 

Roam the woods harmlessly in search of food 
for yourself and your young, and suddenly 
find yourself in the jaws of a steel trap, to be 
allowed to remain in it suffering for hours, 
perhaps days, then to be slain, that some 
being of a superior (?) order may deck itself 
in the skin which God gave you? 

Live quietly and happily in the environ- 
ment in which your Maker had placed you, 
then to be trapped, taken to an uncongenial 
clime and forced to spend the remainder of 
your life, years probably, in an iron cage 
barely large enough to turn around in, gaped 
upon incessantly by silly humans? 

Be clubbed, seared with hot irons, and other- 
wise tortured and terrorized into performing 
painful and unnatural antics, thereby making 
a living for some biped who is too lazy to 
make a living for himself? 


A RECENT report of the Victorian Society 
for the Protection of Animals, Australia, 
states that membership in the State Schools 
League of Kindness is now approximately 
40,000. Many of these children have written 
letters to the Society, telling of their intense 
interest in the welfare of animals. 


A Little Congo Gorilla 


HERBERT BEARDSLEY 


F all the jungle creatures of Africa, un- 

doubtedly the least known and most 
elusive is the gorilla. This animal, along 
with the okapi, solves one of the many 
animal riddles and mysteries of the Dark 
Continent. Probably of unusual interest will 
be the photograph here shown of the head 
of a live female gorilla, three years old, taken 
in the French Congo. Aside from the nose, 
the most conspicuous feature of the face is 
the large, liquid brown eyes. 

The young gorilla’s habitat was the region 
around Fernan Vaz, French Congo, with open 
plains and also areas of dense jungles. This 
is a district traversed in all directions by native 
roads, with scores of villages scattered all 
over it and populated by several hundred 
people, with three trading stations and the 
colonial military post. Here the gorilla has 
lived from time immemorial and still lives. 
Not only does he survive in the midst of all 
this human population, but he subsists to a 
very great extent upon the resources of his 
human rivals. 

The gorilla is strictly diurnal in habit and 
prowls in broad daylight and visits every vil- 
lage garden and plantation, gathers thousands 
of pineapple plants, many chickens, and still 
eludes the traps and decoys set for him. The 
singular fact is that these animals never have 
been seen approaching the village gardens 
and no one knows just how they manage to 
reach them without being discovered. In 
retreating, however, they appear to be quite 
indifferent about being seen, as a dozen at 
one time have been observed returning to the 
jungle after making their raids. They cover 
their approach to a village garden by the 
clever tactics they employ and their system 
of scouts, pickets, and signals, carried out 
with such skill and precision as to defy all 
attempts to circumvent them. Seemingly, a 
sort of ingenious radio system has been in- 
vented. Every movement of the band ap- 
pears to be directed by one in command; but 
one mystery is how he communicates his direc- 
tions or his warning of danger. Everything 
is done in silence, and no signal so far has been 
detected; yet the concert of action indicates 
that they are prompted by some definite 
means which all observe and understand. 

Strikingly intelligent are the precautions 
the gorilla takes to safeguard his family. On 


their raids for food supplies the young ones 
are left concealed in the jungle and only the 
adults venture out. The adult male gorilla 
makes a fairly comfortable bed at night by 
plucking soft leaves, ferns, mosses, etc., and 
piling them in a well-chosen spot where he 
lies down in the same manner to sleep as a 
human being. In this wise the father keeps 
guard at night while his family sleeps in a 
rude bed of leaves built up in the trees some 
distance above the ground. 


INTERPRETING ANIMAL LANGUAGE 
L. M. WESTON 


NIMALS usually respond readily to kind 
treatment, and the more one loves them, 
the easier it is to understand their wants. 
Since living on a ranch, I have always been 
proud because. our stock seem to have such 
absolute faith in our willingness and ability 
to help them when they get into trouble. 
They always come home if anything is the 
matter with them. 

One evening a horse limped into the corral, 
and we soon discovered that she had stepped 
on a nail in a board, and had to walk with the 
board on her hoof, as the nail had gone in so 
deep. It was all a strong man could do to 
pull it out. It was easy enough, though, to 
see her predicament, but once, when a cow 
rushed up to the barn bellowing, it took us 
some time to learn just what she wanted. 

Her calf had been with her not half an hour 
before, so could not be far away, still, she 
acted as though she had lost it. We looked 
everywhere, but could not find the calf. Still 
the distracted mother kept on bellowing, and 
followed us to the house after we left the barn. 
Finally, I noticed that she went to a straw 
stack, every once in a while. It was about 
three hundred yards from the barn, and, at 
last, I understood. 

“There has been a straw slide, at the stack,” 
I said, ‘‘and her calf is buried in it.” 

The men laughed at my suggestion, but I 
would not be satisfied until one of them took 
a pitchfork and went to investigate. The 
cow followed. 

As he neared the stack, the man heard the 
calf moo faintly in answer to the cow’s bel- 
lowing. Sure enough, the little one was bur- 
ied in the stack, and so deep that the man had 
to pitch off a wagon load of hay before he 
could get it out. 

Cattle, feeding in the stack, had made deep 
tunnels, and the calf had wandered into one, 
and, as the straw slides and gives way as 
unexpectedly as an earthquake, he had found 
himself on one side of a wall of straw with his 
mother on the other. The old cow had sense 
enough to know she could not dig it out, so 
came to us for help, which she obtained after 
repeated efforts to make us understand her 
language. 
WHAT is a more fitting gift at Christmas 
time than a puppy dog? It has an advantage 
over cheap jewelry in that it doesn’t lose its 
color. Its value increases, its presence 1s & 


reminder throughout the year of the giver. 
The companionship of a dog will make 4 
better boy and will keep an adult from some 
—Dog World 


of his selfishness. 
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TO A WILD GOOSE OVER DECOYS 
LEW SARETT in The Century 
O LONELY trumpeter, coasting down the sky, 
Like a winter leaf blown from the bur-oak tree 
By whipping winds, and flapping silverly 
Against the sun—I know your lonely ery. 


I know the worn wild heart that bends your flight 
And circles you above this beckoning lake, 
Eager of neck, to find the honking dralce 
Who speaks of reedy refuge for the night. 


I know the sudden rapture that you fling 
In answer to our friendly gander’s call— 

Haloo! Beware decoys!—or you will fall 
With a silver bullet whistling in your wing! 


Beat on your weary flight across the blue! 
Beware, O traveler, of our gabbling geese! 
Beware their weedy counterfeit of peace!— 
Oh, I was once a passing bird like you. 


CHINESE LARKS 


HINESE love of harmony is illustrated 

by two queer customs that prevail in 
China, as told by Frederick Simpich, writing 
in The Nation’s Business on “Romance in the 
Bypaths of Trade.” He says: 

“One shop in Pekin makes small, light reed 
instruments like tiny aeolian harps. These 
are fashioned to pigeons’ tails, so when the 
birds circle over the Chinaman’s housetop, 
the rush of air plays the little musical top and 
its soft strains are sweet and soothing. 

“Tientsin is a city of larks. Men peddle 
them in the street. Dignified old merchants, 
when their shops are closed, put on their 
brightest silks and go for a stroll, each carry- 
ing his lark and a handful of grain. He throws 
the grain up in the air and the tame lark flies 
from the man’s shoulder up into the air to get 
the grain. Or the bird sings as it is carried 
along! It’s a happy, wholesome culture, in 
many ways, this Chinese civilization. Some- 
times it seems a sin to change it. Why not 
walk out, carrying a singing lark, rather than 
scorch along in a flivver, slaying those that 
tave to walk? Thus reasons the so-called 
‘heathen Chinee.’ ” 


CHIEF OF THE WINGED RACE 


SEE a small blue point in the heaven. 
Happy and serene region, which has 
rested in peace far above the hurricane! In 
that blue point, and at an elevation of ten 
thousand feet, royally floats a little bird with 
enormous pens. A gull? No; its wings are 
black. Aneagle? No; the bird is too small. 
It is the little ocean-eagle, first and chief 
of the winged race, the daring navigator who 
never furls his sails, the lord of the tempest, 
the scorner of all peril—the man-of-war or 
frigate bird. 

We have reached the culminating point of 
the series commenced by the wingless bird. 
Here we have a bird which is virtually nothing 
more than wings; scarcely any body,—barely 
as large as that of the domestic cock,—while 
his prodigious pinions are fifteen feet in span. 
The storm bursts; he mounts to lofty heights, 
where he finds tranquillity. The poetic meta- 
phor, untrue when applied to any other bird, 
ls no exaggeration when applied to him; liter- 
ally, he sleeps upon the storm. 

When he chooses to oar his way seriously, 
all distance vanishes: he breakfasts at the 
Senegal; he dines in America. MICHELET 


Evening Grosbeaks 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


EVENING GROSBEAKS AT THE WINDOW 


T is just a hundred years since the first 

white man saw and recorded the first 
evening grosbeak. Schoolcraft, since famous 
for his studies of the life of the American 
Indian, saw the bird near Sault Ste. Marie in 
Michigan. Even there it was far from home, 
for these beautiful birds with their vivid col- 
oring of white, black and yellow are inhabi- 
tants of the far Canadian Northwest. That 
the birds should wander south and east as 
far as Michigan is nothing astonishing for one 
of their favorite food trees is common there. 
That is the box-elder or ash-leaved maple. 
Long after the snow is deep and has covered 
all berry-bearing shrubs and low-growing 
fruit on which the grosbeaks are wont to feed, 
these trees hold their seeds high to the wind, 
which scatters some of them on the surface 
of the piled-up drifts, but leaves others hang- 
ing where the birds can find them, however 
deep the snow. Hence in the dead of winter 
the grosbeaks, as sleek as if fur-clad in their 
fluffed feathers, flit from one box-elder tree 
to the next and often wander as far as the 
trees are found. 

Within the last twenty years the box-elder 
has come to be planted as a shade or ornamen- 
tal tree farther and farther east, and it would 
seem that the evening grosbeaks have fol- 
lowed it, until it is now no uncommon thing 
for flocks of them to invade New England and 
spend the winter. Here their vivid coloring 
attracts attention as well as their compara- 
tive tameness. Born in the depths of the 
coniferous forests of the northern Rockies, 
where man is hardly seen, they have not 
learned to fear him and feed fearlessly in his 
presence. If there is a box-elder they will 
find it and feast there as long as the seeds 
remain. They eat other seeds, however, and 
are particularly fond of those of the sun- 
flower. Now that the feeding of the winter 
birds has become universal and the box-elders 
lure the evening grosbeaks east, they have 
become rather widely known. They are 


especially fond of sunflower seeds and will 
come to the feeding-station the winter 
through, once they have found it, if they are 
sure of these seeds there. The first great 
invasion of the birds came in the winter and 
early spring of the year 1890, and in the win- 
ter of 1910-11 they again appeared in large 
numbers. 

On other dates they have been less numer- 
ous, but hardly a winter goes by without their 
being reported somewhere here in the East. 
They should be watched for at feeding- 
stations as soon as the snow flies. 


GIVE THE BIRDS A DINNER 


HRISTMAS is an ideal time to begin 

feeding the birds, says Successful Farm- 
ing. While we are eating our own big holiday 
dinner, a pan of grain or table scraps set out 
on a low shed roof where it will be away from 
the reach of chickens or rodents will cheer 
many a hungry little friend. The birds will 
soon find it and you will be delighted to watch 
the feast. A box nailed to the side of a tree 
makes an excellent birds’ cafeteria, or a plat- 
form of a few boards across a couple of limbs 
on the protected side of the trunk will do 
equally as well. It would be a good idea to 
make the feeding-grounds a short distance 
from the house, since some birds dislike too 
much publicity. In a very few days every 
species of bird in the neighborhood will be 
feeding at your lunch counter, and you will 
take great pleasure in studying their ways and 
becoming friends with them. By saving the 
birds now you will be doing a lot toward 
saving the crops next year. The birds will 
do their part then if you will help them now. 


One thing we must never forget, namely: 
that the infinitely most important work for 
us is the humane education of the millions 
who are soon to come on the stage of action. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. = 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


SURPRISING TO MANY 


IGURES relative to the horse just issued 

by the’United States Department of 
Agriculture are interesting. Reports from 
the 67 principal live stock markets of the 
country show that a third more horses and 
mules were sold during the first eight months 
of 1923 than were sold in the same period last 
year, an increase of 80,341 animals. Further- 
more, the sales of last year increased more 
than 16 per cent over 1921. The most of 
these horses raised in western states go into 
cities and onto farms. As the Boston Tran- 
script says, “These statistics are surprising 
to those who are accustomed to seeing the 
great moving mass of automobiles in down- 
town and residential sections, but do not visit 
the wharves, freight stations, and warehouse 
districts, where the great bulk of any city’s 
commercial hauling is concentrated. Here 
horses are supreme.” 


THE TRACTOR AND THE HORSE 


E quote the following from the Secre- 
tary of the Horse Association of 
America :— 

Glenn M. Averill, President of Cedar Rapids 
National Bank, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in a 
recent interview with a representative of the 
Horse Association of America, said: 

“Fewer tractors are in use in this part of 
Iowa than five years ago, and the majority of 
farmers around here, who do own them, now 
use them solely for belt power. Tractors are 
not a profitable investment for any farmers, 
for they do not replace any horses, and I know 
whereof I speak, because I own an 800-acre 
farm about seven miles from Cedar Rapids, 
live on the farm myself, and it is operated 
under my personal direction. 

“T know of a place where 198 tractors are 
stored which were made to sell at $1,500 each. 
And we refused to lend $100 apiece on them.” 


ROTARIANS AGAIN 


F one local Rotarian body was misled into 
endorsing a Wild West Show, another, in 
Yakima, Washington, evened the account by 
voting “unanimously to endorse the action 
taken by O. C. Soots and others in their 
efforts to eliminate the mistreatment of dumb 
animals in the so-called Wild West exhibi- 
tions.” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND THE 
BERGH FOUNDATION 


HE newspapers have given much pub- 

licity to what they have called a criti- 
cism of Columbia University made by the 
president of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at the 
International Conference of humane societies 
held last month in New York. 

Briefly, the facts are these: A Mr. H. W. 
Carpentier left, some years ago, $100,000 to 
establish a chair on “The Henry Bergh Foun- 
dation for the Promotion of Humane Educa- 
tion in Columbia University.” 

At the New York Conference above re- 
ferred to, Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, pro- 
fessor of Social Legislation in the University, 
was asked to make a report as to what was 
being accomplished by the use of the income 
from the Carpentier Fund. Dr. Lindsay 
reported at considerable length that the $4,200 
had been expended in a compilation and cata- 
loging of humane societies and of humane 
legislation. At the close of his address Dr. 
Rowley stated that it had been understood 
by many humanitarians, and by some inti- 
mate friends of Mr. Carpentier with whom he 
had talked over the bequest, that something 
quite practical in the way of actually further- 
ing the work of humane education had been 
in the testator’s mind, and asked if Columbia 
had not been rather embarrassed by the gift, 
feeling that anything which concerned the 
world of animal life, our debt to it, our right 
relation to it, and instruction relative to such 
a subject was rather below the dignity of the 
great University. Dr. Lindsay in his reply 
made no reference to the question asked. 


ANOTHER STATE SWINGS INTO LINE 
LORIDA is the twenty-third State to 
enact a law requiring its common schools 
to devote a portion of the time each week to 
humane study. 

Now that nearly half the States have 
adopted humane education laws, it becomes 
apparent how important is the matter of hu- 
mane instruction in our national educational 
system. ‘To use the words of a recent writer: 
“In the class-rooms. of the world are forged 
the shining links of peace that will one day 
bind together the nations forever.” For over 
thirty years has the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, so far as its funds have per- 
mitted, sought to impress upon parents, 
teachers and other educators that if children 
were taught the principles of humanity in the 
schools, and if youths were similarly taught 
in the colleges and universities, wars upon 
earth would cease and the greatest burden 
ever foisted upon mankind would be removed. 

Florida is the latest State to recognize the 
wisdom of humane education, and it is a 
pleasure to note that immediate co-operation 
has been extended to its school teachers by 
way of suggestive programs and suitable hu- 
mane literature. Grace A. Townsend, Hu- 
mane Society State Press Superintendent, of 
Interlachen, Fla., a devoted and indefatigable 
humane worker, is ready to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the new law. 


I have always thought of Christmas time 
as a good time—a kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time. It is good to be children 


sometimes, and never better than at Christ- 
mas, when its mighty Founder was a child 
CHARLES DICKENS 


Himself. 


AMUSING, CLEVER, AND MORE OR 
LESS TRUE 


ALLIDAY WITHERSPOON writes for 

the Boston Herald a letter entitled 

“Consider the Mule.” It is so good we can. 
not refrain from quoting the most of it. 

“Your correspondent ‘H. P. C.’ writes en. 
tertainingly of mules; but, I am afraid, with 
little sympathy or real understanding. Bil] 
Nye did it better. ‘H. P. C.’ must have been 
reading the comic strips. Anyone who has 
lived on terms of intimacy with a mule must 
recognize his sterling qualities. He may lack 
something of personal charm, but he makes 
up for this amply in his rugged honesty, his 
keen intelligence and his uncompromising self- 
respect. 

“The mule gets his brilliant intellect not 
from the horse, who is the dumbest of dumb 
animals, but from the other side of the family. 
The only good qualities the mule gets from 
the horse are his size and a streak of ornariness 
that tempers the docility of the burro and 
makes for character. 

‘The mule has a fine philosophy of life. He 
hates work as any normal creature ought. He 
has a profound and proper contempt for man. 
He is willing to do his bit when he has to; but 
he knows his limits and won’t try to do more 
for anybody. Where a fool horse pulls him- 
self dead for a fool master, the mule decides 
that enuf is enuf and quits. 

*“We sneer at the mule because he knows 
too much. 

“If the average Missouri mule were psycho- 
analyzed he would be found to rate higher 
mentally and morally than the average mem- 
ber of Congress.” 

We would add to this a wise remark made 
by a thoughtful old Negro of Tuskegee. He 
said, “Experience has taught me that if you 
have anything to say to the mule, you better 
say it to his face.” 


ANIMALS AT CHRISTMAS 


we us, especially at Christmas, remember 
that animals are worthy of being num- 
bered among our friends and companions 
since they were the companions of the Christ 
child in the lowly stable at Bethlehem. Be- 
cause they are our friends, we must do all we 
can to make them happy. This we can do at 
all times, and at such a special season of glad- 
ness let us share with them our joy and happi- 
ness. You know how a dog, for instance, can 
show his happiness and can express his grati- 
tude for kindly attention, and also how, alas, 
too often, he shows his fear of bad treatment! 
All animals can feel pain. They can also feel 
pleasure, and it is only right—just as we hate 
giving pain to our human friends—that we 
should avoid anything which may hurt our 
animal companions. 3 
Let every living thing, if possible, share in 
the joys of Christmas! Do something to 
make it a happy time, at least, for every living 
thing with which you have anything to do. 
And by so doing we can all try to make it a 
season of real loving-kindness to one and all. 
Let us be determined that every living being 
with whom we have anything to do—our 
human friends and our “lower brethren”— 
shall be, somehow, the happier because of 
what we—you and I—have been able to do 
for them. You remember that Jesus said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” (Matt. xxv., 40.) | —Selected 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 678 
Animals examined ............. 3,890 
Number of prosecutions.......... 25 
Number of convictions ..... esta 22 
Horses taken from work ......... 67 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 139 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 60,852 


Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
179 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals received, during 
October, $250 from Mrs. C. C. C.; $100 each 
from A. G., L. T. P., and A. R.; and $25 each 
from H. C. D., M..P. C., Miss C.F. B., and 
O. W. 

The Society has received bequests from 
Lyman Gibbs of Boston, Borden G. Wilbur 
of Pittsfield, and Emily S. Neal of Boston. 

November 13, 1923. 


HOSPITALITY DAY 

HE Women’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 

chusetts S. P. C. A. will hold a Card 
Party and Hospitality Day at the Society’s 
building, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, on 
Tuesday, January 22, 1924, at2p.m. There 
will be a fancy table, a food table, and a 
candy table, for which either actual articles or 
gifts of money are earnestly solicited. There 
will also be whist, five hundred, bridge, and 
Mah Jongg. Tea will be served. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five for a kennel. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline, 6100 
Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
J. R. WELLS, v.M.p. 
D. L. BOLGER, pb.v.s. 
Harry L. Superintendent 
FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 572 Cases 1,032 
Dogs 392 Dogs 731 
Cats 151 Cats 285 
Horses 21 Horses 10 
Birds 8 Birds 4 
Operations 341 Squirrel 1 
Rat 1 


Hospital cases since 1,715, 37,054 
Free Dispensary cases . . . 46,646 


Total 

PLEASE SIGN YOUR NAME 
Ms organizations, and the press gen- 

erally, pay absolutely no attention to 
anonymous letters. The President of the 
American Humane Education Society re- 
ceived a well-written letter from Marmarth, 
N. D., dated October 25 last, reporting fright- 
ful tortures in a Round-up, where the mana- 
gers were said to be partially intoxicated and 
barbarously cruel. ‘“‘They dragged a beast 
about on the grounds after roping it, and then 
lifted it in air while tied by heels and head 
and then let it drop down again. It finally 
became senseless and they thought it dead, 
but it came to later, to suffer from its wounds 
and fright until someone was kind enough to 
shoot it. It is a common thing to have to 
shoot animals at the close of these exhibitions, 
as they are too maimed to be of any further 
use.” 

Now, these subi may or may not be 
true. Probably—and we fear the worst— 
they are substantially true. But this report 
would have a hundred times more value if the 
timid writer, who was unable to find the ad- 
dress of a humane officer in North Dakota, 
had signed his name and address. Always, 
with all reputable Societies, the identity of the 
complainant will not be revealed, when so 
requested, but, as an evidence of good faith, it 
is necessary to know who makes a complaint. 
This case probably is not like the anonymous 
one, when a certain S. P. C. A. received an 
urgent request to investigate the condition 
of a horse at a given address. The officer 
hurried to the place, only to find a saw-horse 
for his trouble. Some would-be practical 
jokers have no regard for the valuable time 
of humane officers. Sign your name and 
address, or give your phone number, when send- 
ing any communication to a humane society. 


THE Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals of New South Wales held 
a jubilee annual meeting at Sydney, August 
22 last, the society having been founded 
July 16, 1873. 


FOR HORSES AT CHRISTMAS 


A good dinner for horses will be fur- 
nished free by the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., in Post Office Square, Boston, on the 
Saturday before Christmas. There will 
also be an attractive Tree. Contributions 
are needed to provide the oats, apples and 
carrots that are the horse’s best reward 
for service. Send us a donation for ‘‘The 
Horses’ Christmas” and come, if you can, 
and enjoy the occasion. 


“IT IS SO LONELY” 


AST summer, according to the R. S. P. 
C. A. Journal, Sydney, Australia, a 
well-dressed woman called at the office of the 
Society. She wished to see the secretary. 
The errand was important. Gravely she re- 
vealed a horrible state of affairs in her dis- 
trict. Something must be done and that 
right speedily. She unraveled her story. 
Here it is: A woman next door to the inform- 
ant possessed a hen—a dear, but lonely hen. 
And that lonesomeness was wickedly aggra- 
vated by the hen’s mistress, who daily went 
forth without voluntarily securing a suitable 
companion for it. 

This neglect had led the lonely one to go 
even into the yard of the complainant—a 
departure from the paths of rectitude. It 
was enough to make any lonely hen—how- 
ever virtuously inclined—quit the ranks of 
single bliss, become flirtatious, and “‘go gay.” 
Could not the Society do something? Could 
it not, for instance, compel the owner to pro- 
tect that sad and lonely creature from such 
temptations as must beset even a hen when 
left to fend for itself, maybe to the weaning 
of its loyalty to home ties, and so cause it to 
become a prey to some roysterous gallinaceous 
biped which crows in the morn? 

Learning there were limits to the protec- 
tive interference of the Society, that woeful 
woman went forth, her heart still heavy with 
anxiety about—a lonely hen! 


ANGLO-FRENCH-AMERICAN SOCIETY 


HE dire need of organized relief for ani- 
mals in the colonies of Northern Africa, 
which was called to the attention of readers 
of Our Dumb Animals several months ago, 
has been met with substantial offers of funds 
and promises of further assistance. Mrs. 
Frances K. Hosali of Cricklewood, London, 
who first sent out the S. O. S. appeal for those 
long-suffering, man-serving animals, has made 
distinct progress in her campaign for human- 
ity. On October 2 the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals in North Africa was formed 
at a meeting held at the headquarters of the 
R.S.P.C. A. It is cosmopolitan in its make- 
up and influential in its personnel. 

All possible assistance has been promised 
to this new Society by the R. S. P. C. A., 
which, with the support and sympathy that 
Americans are giving, will ensure permanent 
success to a great, humane undertaking. 
One prominent American humanitarian has 
promised £500 to carry on work for animals 
in this wide field. We hope the response 
from this country will be generous and con- 
tinuous and we believe that American tour- 
ists can help to improve conditions in Bar- 
bary by taking greater heed to the distressing 
needs of the beasts of burden. Well might 


there be a shelter or hospital for animals 
close by the Garden of Allah! 
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American Gumane 


GLory TO 
GOD, 
/ PEACE ON EarTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. 


_ For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Incorporated, 1889 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Cuares G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank 

CxHar.es E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 

R. Macomber, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Nicasio Zulaica C .............. Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ......... Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling....... England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury.......... France 

Guatemala 

Mrs. Lillian Kohler ............ Jamaica 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ........ Japan 


Mrs. Marie C.S. Houghton .... 
Mrs. Myrta Keeler Campbell . . . . Mexico 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........ Turkey 
Czecho-Slovakia 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Ora Brown Stokes, Richmond, Virginia 

Field Representative 

Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ADDRESS TO FUTURE TEACHERS 

HILE attending the International Hu- 

mane Conference in New York, Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley responded to an unusual 
opportunity of speaking to the one thousand 
students in the Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers, Brooklyn. His address, on the 
problems facing the humane societies of this 
country, was very enthusiastically received 
by both teachers and students. 


THE minister was at dinner with the Chaffle 
family. Johnny spoke up and said, “Can a 
church whistle?” 

“Why do you ask, Johnny?” inquired the 
preacher kindly. 

“Because pa owes $12 pew rent and he says 
he is going to let the church whistle for it.” 

After the preacher had taken his departure 
there was a vocal solo by Johnny. 
—Young Pilgrim 


Education Society 


HOSE who were present at the Second 

International Humane Conference agree 
that it was a notable gathering, second to 
none in the history of the American Humane 
Association, under whose auspices it was held. 
Several hundred delegates, representing most 
of the states of the Union, several provinces 
of Canada, Mexico, Chile and other South 
American countries, England, Ireland, India, 
China, etc., registered at Hotel Astor, for the 
sessions relating to animal protection, which 
occupied three days. Monday morning was 
given to visiting the offices of the American 
S. P. C. A., hosts of the convention, at 50 
Madison Avenue, and to a trip to the hospital 
and dog pound conducted by that Society at 
Avenue A and 24th Street. 

At 2 p.m. addresses of welcome and a brief 
annual address by President William O. Still- 
man were delivered, followed by the opening 
session for animal work. This proved to be 
one of the most interesting and important of 
all the sessions, as the entire time was devoted 
to slaughter-house reform. Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, chairman of the national committee 
of the American Humane Association, made 
a report covering the work of the committee 
in its efforts to secure a suitable device for the 
humane killing of food animals, in connection 
with the $10,000 prize offered by the Ameri- 
can 8. P. C. A. Of the 577 devices entered 
only one was found which seemed to answer 
every requirement, and that is not yet quite 
perfected, but it is expected that it will be 
soon. It is significant, as showing the good- 
will of the packing-house interests, that one 
large packing-house has offered an additional 
prize of $500 for a satisfactory device. Dr. 
Rowley said that never, since the question of 
humane methods in slaughter was agitated 
many years ago, had the goal seemed so near. 
Slaughter-house reform in Connecticut was 
discussed by Dr. Charles L. Colton of the 
Connecticut Humane Society, and Charles 
E. Herrick, president of the American In- 
stitute of Meat Packers, Chicago, told of 
present-day slaughtering methods from the 
packers’ viewpoint. Dr. Rowley closed the 
discussion which followed, with a note of 
optimism for the immediate future. 


The object of the Monday evening meeting 
was to show international appreciation of the 
work of Richard Martin, of Galway, Ireland, 
through whose efforts, in 1822, the first law 
for the legal protection of animals from cru- 
elty was secured. At the opening an orig- 
inal poem by Edwin Markham was read by 
Mrs. Markham, entitled “The Speechless 
Ones.” Captain E. G. Fairholme, secretary 
of the Royal S. P. C. A., London, described 
at length the work of Richard Martin, with 
many interesting side-lights on his unique 
character, and told of the founding of his 
Society in 1824. He extended an invitation 
to the delegates to attend the exercises of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Royal 
S. P. C. A., to open in London, June 16, 1924. 
A great-grandson of “Humanity” Martin, 
Henry J. Martin of Toronto, received an ova- 
tion as he was introduced to speak on the life 
and character of Richard Martin. Brief 
remarks by President Stillman, and Dr. 
Charles Scanlon of the Presbyterian Church, 
closed the session. 


Second International Humane Conference 
Meeting at New York, October 22-27, Marked by Enthusiasm, Harmony and Inspiration 


Tuesday morning Henry C. Merwin of Bos- 
ton presented “The Latest Word in Work- 
Horse Parades and Allied Work,” which 
brought out many ideas in connection with 
these parades, now held in many cities of the 
country. J. M. Wilson, manager of the 
Toronto Humane Society, described ‘‘Inter- 
national Humane Co-operation” as he finds 
it on the border between Ontario and the 
United States. Dr. Samuel McCune Lind- 
say, director in charge, discussed ““The Status 
and Work of the Henry Bergh Foundation at 
Columbia University,” which offers a clearing- 
house for information in regard to the humane 
laws of the various states. Robert H. Mur- 
ray, president of the Nova Scotia S. P. C., 
Halifax, gave many arguments in favor of 
the establishment of training schools for hu- 
mane workers. In the afternoon Lieut.-Com- 
mander Edward Breck, U. S. N., retired, 
rehearsed personal experiences in trapping, de- 
claring his opinion that no cruelty equals that 
of the steel trap. At this point the conven- 
tion welcomed an impromptu address by Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, the eminent actress, 


who voiced her disapproval of the wearing of - 


the skins of animals caught in traps. An 
exhibition was then given of imitation fur 
garments, displayed upon a living model. 

Guy Richardson, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., presented an account of 
“The Jack London Club: an International 
Movement,” in which the cruelties of trained 
animal acts were exposed and a number of 
cases of prosecutions in all parts of the coun- 
try cited. One of the most interesting feat- 
ures of the entire convention was the practical 
demonstration of humane education, arranged 
by Mrs. Stella J. Preston, of the American 
S. P. C. A., New York City. The Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools spoke on what 
humane education has done for the schools in 
New York City; Miss Olive M. Jones, presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. 
described the attitude of the teachers toward 
humane education; students of the Maxwell 
Training School for Teachers discussed the 
teaching of humaneness; reports of the work 
actually done by the Humane Society of 
Public School 38 (girls), New York City, were 
given by the student officers; and remarks 
were made by a number of boys who came as 
delegates from the Humane Society of Public 
School 95, New York City. The presence of 
these enthusiastic pupils, with their Be Kind 
to Animals and Humane Society banners, and 
the really eloquent speeches which some of 
them delivered, made a profound impression 
upon the convention. 

At Tuesday evening’s session, reports on 
foreign work were given by Captain Fairholme 
of England, Mrs. Harold Barbour of Ireland, 
Miss Helen Bowyer of Mexico, B. P. Wadia of 
India, Senor Hugo Melendez of Chile, and 
others. Mrs. O. F. Frederick of Reading. 
Pa., described humane conditions as she had 
found them in each of the twelve countries of 
South America. Altogether about thirty 
foreign lands were represented at this meet- 
ing, probably the most significant ever held 
in the interests of international humane 
work. 

Wednesday morning Rev. F. Rivers Barn- 
well, Fort Worth, Texas, field worker of the 
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American Humane Education Society, Bos- 
ton, stirred the convention with his account 
of humane work among the colored people in 
the South. Matthew McCurrie, secretary 
of the San Francisco S. P. C. A., described 
Children’s Pet Exhibitions, telling of their aid 
in humane education. The ensuing discus- 
sion showed that such exhibitions are quite 
general, a notable instance being that of the 
one held annually under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. in Philadelphia. 
The closing hours of the last session relating 
to animals were taken up with a consideration 
of the problem of stock transportation. Dr. 
W. O. Stillman, chairman of the committee, 
reported on the efforts of the Association to 
secure reforms and stated what he thought 
should be done to remedy present defects, 
and Dr. W. J. Embree, chief veterinarian of 
the Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, 
Chicago, told of the injuries to stock in trans- 
portation and of the efforts to overcome the 
economic losses resulting therefrom. 

Wednesday evening about 200 of the dele- 
gates, including many foreign representatives, 
attended the international banquet at Hotel 
Astor. Dr. Stillman presided, and presented 
speakers as follows: George Gordon Battle, 
representing Governor Smith of New York; 
Miss Olive M. Jones, president of the National 
Education Association; B. P. Wadia. dele- 
gate from the Humanitarian League, India; 
Hon. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Chinese minister; 
and Hon. Bird S. Coler, commissioner of 
charities, New York City. 

Upon report of the nominating committee, 
Dr. William O. Stillman, president, and prac- 
tically all the other officers of the Association 
were re-elected for another year. It is ex- 
pected that the next annual meeting will be 
held in Toronto early in the fall of 1924. 
Resolutions passed at the animal section 
included one to check Rodeos, given in full 
elsewhere; appreciation of the humane ser- 
vices of Mrs. Jeannette Ryder in Cuba; 
appreciation of the humane work being done 
at the Maxwell Training School, Brooklyn, 
and by the humane education department 
of the American S. P. C. A. in the public 
schools of New York City; condemnation 
of the steel trap and encouragement of the 
use of fabric furs; an appeal to the Governor 
of Arkansas to check abuse of animals in the 
oil-producing regions of that state; a protest 
against the plan to establish a hunting club 
near the most celebrated bird reserves of the 
United States; and authorization of a com- 
mittee to work for action in other denomina- 
tions similar to the efficient humane depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church. 

A RECENT issue of the Journal of Portland, 
Oregon, makes editorial mention of a citizen 
of that city whose son was the possessor of a 
dog which barked of nights and annoyed the 
neighbors. The boy grievously protested a 
proposal that his pet be done away with, 
saying that he was a good dog and that he 
barked only with the best of intentions. It 
seemed a trifling matter, yet the boy’s father 
considered the dog and the boy and the neigh- 
bors prayerfully, and moved the family to a 
place in the suburbs where the dog might bark 
to his heart’s content, and where the condi- 
tions were better for the boy. Of course it 
added somewhat to the length of father’s 
working day and upset things generally. 
That Portland citizen is a fine man. The boy 
and the dog will bear us out in this assertion. 


Gilliams Service 

MOTIVE POWER AT ERIVAN 
Every farmer in this small but picturesque village, at 

the junction of Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
southeastern Russia, owns his own camel 
which is put to the same use as are 
oxen and reindeer in other parts 
of the world. 


AMONG THE CAMELS 
FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


I OFTEN think about that group of camels 
Standing and reclining in one of the tents, 
Somewhere between the cages of wild animals 
And circus pavilion. Calm intelligence 
Pervaded them, even the rhythmic cud they chewed, 
On right side, then on left, in strange exactitude. 


That hit my fancy. I was but a child 

When, strayed away from friends, I sat anear 
This group of philosophic quiet camels. 

I noted in their eyes a flame appear 
And dance content behind long shielding lashes, 
Like to a soul with whom no present clashes. 


And yet from untold years no dwelling-place 
They know; the cameleers are greatly rovers; 
A few days here, then pulling stakes, and onward, 
While many a tempting vision o’er them hovers. 
I only knew that camels brought the Wise Men 
Unto the Infant Christ; that such were in my ken. 


Since, I have thought how brave among her camels 
And queen of all her damsels, one to Isaac 


came— 
The fair Rebekah, to her lord at twilight . . . 
To camels many a desert place doth owe its 
name 
Among the builded. . .. Races onthem wait. . 
Ages will pass before the need of them abate. 


Oh, somewhere in Somaliland Id be, 
A-seated on a camel, pad-pad-padding. 

I love those dear ungainly desert-ships, and since 
as in th’ tent, I’ve done a bit of gad- 

That tall one hasn’t lost his cud, I said, and 
smiled 
When they found me. 


“O we thought you lost! 
queer child!” 


A year’s subscription to Our Dumb Ani- 
mals will make an excellent Christmas gift. 


ORGANIZED ACTION NEEDED 
AGAINST RODEOS AND WILD 
WEST SHOWS 


A DEFINITE organized movement is 
needed against Rodeos and Round-ups. 
These exhibitions are growing in numbers and 
spreading in every direction. A committee 
with members from all the important humane 
societies in the United States, we believe 
should be appointed who will make it their 
special business to educate the public in regard 
to the cruelty of these affairs. Definite or- 
ganization work is necessary to combat this 
disgrace to our civilization. 

The Round-up people are organized, and they 
are doing a tremendous propaganda work. 
Another important reason why this matter 
should be taken up as a national one is that 
the weak humane societies may feel the 
strength of a movement of a nation-wide 
character back of their efforts to put a stop 
to this evil. 

It is folly to think that these shows can be 
carried on without some degree of cruelty. 
A Round-up can no more be made a creditable 
performance than can a bull-fight. They are 
both evil and have no place in a civilized and 
humane community. 

If the public understood anything of the 
vicious torment to which the animals in these 
exhibitions are subjected, in the practices 
which go on days before the performance is 
staged for the public, and the suffering conse- 
quent to the cruel and nauseating acts such 
as bulldogging, steer-roping and broncho- 
busting and wild-cow milking, their suppres- 
sion would be demanded. 

It is not by any means unusual to see steers 
dehorned, their legs and necks broken and 
their bodies otherwise mutilated in the steer- 
roping and bulldogging stunts. 

Those who have witnessed at close range 
the bulldogging, which one editor lately desig- 
nated as “the greatest wrestling match in the 
world,” know that the fear-crazed steer is 
made helpless by pain inflicted by the twisting 
of his neck to the breaking point, together 
with a fiendish clutch in his nostrils, either 
with the teeth or fingers of his enemy (man), 
and that he is forced to the ground through 
sheer suffering, all of which has been pre- 
arranged with utmost cunning on the part of 
his tormentors. 

One, who for ten years has studied these 
Wild West orgies from every angle with the 
one object of working for their final banish- 
ment, writes, “In the name of justice and clean 
American sports, I urge all to protest against 
these Rodeos, Round-ups and Wild West 
Shows as a degrading relic of barbarism that 
cannot in any way be said to represent the 
splendid West or Northwest of today. 

“T have witnessed these atrocities on num- 
bers of occasions. One instance will serve 
to illustrate my point. It was at a Round-up 
in Washington. A horse had been “treated” 
by the buckaroos before leaving the corral to 
make him frantic enough to thrill the crowd. 
He was surrounded by five men on ponies, 
two of whom closed in against the besieged 
animal until they could take, each of them, 
one of his ears in their mouths and like veri- 
table gringoes they chewed until it was neces- 
sary for them to turn and spit out the blood 
of their victim while he stood a trembling 
mass of horse flesh waiting for his release to 
plunge madly anyhow, anywhere, to be rid of 
his tormentors.” 

Cruelly to torture, maul about, and maim 
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terrified animals for the delectation of a mor- 
bid crowd is about the last word in a degrad- 
ing spectacle. To class as heroes the men 
who indulge a desire for notoriety in such acts 
is to cheapen true heroism while it encour- 
ages disregard for human life. Our debt to 
animals and our obligation to the youth of 
the nation forbid such wholesale and unneces- 
sary abuse of these creatures below us in the 
name of amusement. 

The humane societies of standing and 
means, united as they would be in a national 
undertaking, with national funds provided 
for the purpose, would be a power in helping 
the states of the Northwest. Suppose the 
word should go out that the united efforts of 
organized humane workers of this country 
were to be directed against these shows. It 
would mean vastly more than the protest of 
sectional movement. 


The above was printed in leaflet form and 
circulated at the International Conference 
held in connection with the 47th annual 
meeting of the American Humane Association 
in New York, October 22-27, 1923. We are 
happy to state that as a result the Conference 
passed, by a unanimous vote, the following :— 


ReEsoLtvep: That the President of the 
American Humane Association be requested 
to appoint a national committee to consider 
the best methods whereby the demoralizing 
influences of such exhibitions as Rodeos and 
Wild West Shows may be checked, and that 
the use of animals for the amusement and 
entertainment of the public under conditions 
involving cruelty be stopped. 


WHILE the minister was making a call the 
little girl of the house was busy with pencil 
and paper. 

“What are you doing?”’ he asked, when her 
mother had left the room for a moment. 

“T’m making your picture,” said the child. 

The minister sat very still, and she worked 
away very earnestly. Then she stopped and 
compared her work with the original and 
shook her head. 

“T don’t like it much,” she said. “‘ ’Taint 
a great deal like you. I guess I'll put a tail 
on it and call it a dog.” 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank, Charles 
E. Rogerson, president of the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, and John R. Macom- 
ber, president of Harris, Forbes and Company, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuity Bonds,” 
a pamphlet which will be sent free. 


PICTURESQUE NOMADS OF 


I HEARD the bells on Christmas Day, 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet, 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of ali Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
LONGFELLOW 


REMEMBER THE BRUTE CREA- 


TION 
On the first night of Christ’s life 


God honored the brute creation. You 
cannot get into that Bethlehem barn 
without going past the camels, the 
mules, the dogs, the oxen. The brutes 
of that stable heard the first cry of the 
infant Lord. Some of the old painters 
represent the oxen and camels kneel- 
ing that night before the new-born 
Babe. And well might they kneel. 
Have you ever thought that Christ 
_ came, among other things, to alleviate 
| the sufferings of the brute creation? 
Was it not appropriate that He should, 
during the first few days and nights of 
His life on earth, be surrounded by the 
dumb beasts, whose moan and plaint 
| and bellowing have for ages been a 
| prayer to God for the arresting of their 
| tortures and the righting of their 
wrongs? It did not merely “happen 
so”’ that the unintelligent creatures of 
God should have been that night in 
close neighborhood. Not a kennel in 
all the centuries, not a bird’s nest, not 
a worn-out horse on towpath, not a 
herd freezing in the poorly-built cow- 
pen, not a freight car in summer time 
bringing the beeves to market without 
water through a thousand miles of 
agony, not a surgeon’s room witness- 
ing the struggles of fox, or rabbit, or 
pigeon, or dog in the horrors of vivi- 
section, but has an interest in the fact 
that Christ was born in a stable sur- 
rounded by brutes. He remembers 
that night, and the prayer he heard in 
their pitiful moan He will answer in the 
_ punishment of those who maltreat the 
dumb brutes. 


TALMAGE 


ARCTIC SIBERIA IN SUMMER ATTIRE. THEY 
DEPEND UPON THE REINDEER FOR FOOD AND CLOTHING 


THE IMMORTAL 
DR. JAMES MAURICE TARSY 


HEN the last dray-horse shall have 
disappeared from the face of the earth, 
I wonder whether man will even express a 
word of thanks for the faithful animal that 
has so greatly helped to establish him in the 
now comfortable position which he occupies. 

Great men who have done great things 
surely have been honored with monuments of 
stone and of immortality. But when the 
day of the horse shall be a closed chapter in 
the Book of Service, who shall have the right 
to claim a greater honor for service rendered 
humanity? 

The horse has toiled for man, slaved for 
him—laid down its life that he might live—in 
the reeking heat of commerce, on the bloody 
field of battle, in the zero days of snow and 
sleet. And for what? Just a bit of hay! 

And when the heavy day of work was done, 
man retired to his comfortable home, with the 
peace of his family and his restful bed, secure 
from rain and wind. But the horse, retired to 
its pallet to wait alone for the dreary hours to 
pass, while the rain merrily trickled in and the 
wind unceremoniously flew by from a hun- 
dred sociable slits and crannies in the walls. 

Who shall remember the horse and pay 
tribute to it? Who shall erect a monument 
to the faithful beast? 

Man surely has suffered, but many times 
because of his own cruel selfishness and un- 
scrupulous interests. But the horse has 
toiled most unselfishly—and with a beating 
in the bargain! 

No man is big enough to estimate the terrific 
amount of suffering this grand beast must 
have experienced as it pulled at its heavy 
load and strained the best within it—just for 
the sake of another. 

And when the final day of work was done, 
when it became old and lean and spent, was 
it given a grassy slope where it could graze 
to its heart’s content with other horses that 
had grown old enriching man? 

No! 

But what became of it? 

It was sold to be shot for glue! 


Kindness to animals is a theme that 
ought to be touched upon frequently by 
every preacher and every writer whose aim 
is to make this world better. 


| 


DUMB ANIMALS 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


BIRDS, THEIR PHOTOGRAPHS AND HOME 
LIFE, A. H. Cordier, M. D. 


Few, if any, greater triumphs or successes in wild 
bird photography have yet been obtained than the 
many magnificent specimens presented by Dr. 
Cordier in this superb volume. One marvels at the 
zeal and patience of the ornithologist who conquers 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties and defies 
great dangers in his pursuit of true pictures of those 
birds which for good reason may not be found along 
the beaten paths of man. That it has been a 
pleasant occupation to the author to journey far 
afield; to penetrate the rookeries and reservations 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts where breed 
many of the rarer specimens of the bird world, 
secure close-up photographs and make minute ob- 
servations, can scarcely be doubted. 

How he secured his rich harvest of photographs 
of which there are a hundred and forty-five illus- 
trations in the book, is modestly but fascinatingly 
told in early chapters. Such subjects as the per- 
sonal or individual peculiarities of birds in their 
home lives, the seasonal migrations,—those avian 
marathons which are as much the survival of the 
fortunate as the fittest; identification and nest- 
building; the principles involved in successful 
photography and the best kinds of photographic 
equipment, are treated in such a manner as to 
appeal to the layman and the amateur. Finally 
the salient facts about nearly a hundred different 
species, including the brooding anhinga on whose 
gorgeous plumage the author states, “Joseph of old 
with his coat of many colors had nothing.” The 
frontispiece of the book is probably the best photo- 
graph ever made of this shy bird, whose home is 
the mangrove and palmetto, snake-ridden swamps. 
It is the living wild birds in their natural surround- 
ings and in full possession of their freedom that Dr. 
Cordier pictures and describes with his inimitable 
skill, and bear this in mind when you approach and 
peruse this splendid work: “No permanent resident 
or brooding or feeding bird, has ever sustained an 
injury from my association with it, or making pic- 
tures of it,” says its author. W. M. M. 

247 pp. $4, net. Dorrance and Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


THE FUNNY HOUSE, Louise Hubert Guyol. 


Books for all ages and tastes may crowd and 
cumber the counters and shelves of shop and stall, 
but the discriminating gift-seeker will seize upon 
this one volume of happy title and attractive dress. 
It is earmarked for girls of twelve to fourteen years. 
Such adaptation can be taken as a convenient guide, 
but not a few will be disposed to give it even a 
wider range and a rank closely approaching those 
famous classics for girls—the Alcott books. 

It is indeed a House of mirth and jollity and in- 
dustry, of which the author writes, on the Arkansas 
shore of the great Mississippi whither went the 
Robin family whose father must superintend the 
making of those gigantic mattresses which keep 
the river from “eating its bed.” The five blithe 
youngsters of the household are irrepressible, but 
kindly. Fun a-plenty they are bound to have even 
in this prosaic and isolated environment. It is 
withal a pleasant journey through this volume with 
its myriad experiences that make up the gladsome 
morning of youth. W. M. M. 

206 pp., $2, net. 


B. J. Brimmer Co., Boston. 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX—A PATIENT AT THE ANGELL HOSPITAL 


WHITING’S DEFENSE OF THE CAT 
T has been so much of a fad for the press 
to denounce the cat, and to publish quo- 
tations from well-meaning but misleading 
bird authorities who exaggerated the facts, 


that it was time for some newspaper authority . 


to speak out on the question. It remained 
for Whiting, the popular front-page columnist 
of the Boston Herald, to put puss in his right- 
ful place. After recounting a rich fund of 
memories such as delight the heart of him who 
has ever known the friendship of a cat, Mr. 
Whiting writes :— 

“Life is made of memories; and the good 
ones we cherish, and the sad ones we bear, 
and the bad ones we erase; and so the race 
goes on, and faith lives and the goal of things 
comes into sight. It is an involved and per- 
plexing puzzle; and there are many parts to 
it. And the house cat seems to fit in, and 
seems to have been fitting in for a great many 
years. One old black cat, when he was 
young and energetic, did sometimes catch and 
kill a bird; and that was quite wrong. But 
we will not remember that; because there are 
better memories of him, and the better ones 
are the true ones. 

“Trying to harmonize all the works of 
nature seems a rather uphill and futile under- 
taking. Suggesting the elimination of all 
that does harm seems ruthless. We love 
birds—who does not? The magic of the bird 
is one of the miracles of life. The music of 
their making is one. of the hints of heaven. 
Yet we think there is something to be said for 
the cat. 

“The cat is eloquent of home. The cat is 
the companion of the fireside. The cat is the 
banisher of pessimism, the comfort of loneli- 
ness and the humbler of false pride. The 
cares of the day may be heavy, the problems 
of living may oppress and discourage; but 
come home from them in the evening, sit 
down with the family cat by your side, and 
there comes a new perspective, a new under- 
standing of the philosophy of life itself. 

“Let’s not condemn cats for evil. Let’s 
keep them for the blessings they suggest. 
There have been birds and cats and men and 


THE NEW GENERATION 


women in the world for a good many centuries; 
and the birds have suffered more at the hands 
of men and women than they have at the 
claws of cats.” 


“SLIGHTLY EXAGGERATED” 
VERYONE recalls the statement of Mark 


Twain who, after reading his obituary in 
a newspaper, gave out a statement that the 
report was “slightly exaggerated.” A reader 
recently sent us a clipping to the effect that 
1,500 cats had been collected by children in 
New York City, for which they received five 
cents each, and asked if we thought such ac- 
tions should be allowed. We sent the notice 
to General Manager Horton of the American 
S. P. C. A., New York City, who immediately 
replied: ‘The facts of the case are that the 
Bowling Green Neighborhood Association did, 
foolishly, offer five cents each for stray cats 
brought to their office. As soon as we heard 
of it we protested and the offer was promptly 
withdrawn. The Association informed us 
that they paid for just one cat. Their treas- 
ury was depleted to the extent of five cents. 
The Society removed twenty-two cats. And 
the newspapers said that fifteen hundred cats 
were taken away to be hanged.” 


TOWARDS THE KINGDOM 


OW far the world—our particular part 
of it—gets better and how far it gets 
worse is a subject for never-ending discussion. 
In some directions we certainly have im- 
proved. We behave more decenily to ani- 
mals. We acknowledge more instinctively 
the fellowship in which the human race 1s 
joined with every thing. 

There was an illustration of this yesterday 
in a hospital near London. A tiny kitten was 
run over. Some little boys picked it up and 
took it to the hospital. 

Now that in itself was a decided advance. 
Fifty years ago that course would not even 
have suggested itself. “Put it out of its 
misery” would have been the most humane 
suggestion heard. 

But more follows. At the hospital the kit- 
ten was treated with the utmost care. An 
operation was performed by doctors and 
nurses in the operating theater. The little 
creature will be looked after until it is well 
again. 

There is something in a story like this which 
thrills the chords of sympathy and even 
touches the font of tears. When we all act 
towards one another and towards every form 
of life—whether in suffering or in health— 
with this tenderness and kindly care, we shall 
be really civilized. We shall have begun to 
found the ideal Commonwealth, the Kingdom 
of God upon earth. —Daily Herald 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 


and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2 Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and fifty-six new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in October. Of these, 
144 were in schools of Massachusetts; 77 in 
schools of Pennsylvania; 70 in schools of 
Virginia; 42 in schools of North Carolina; 
40 in schools of Maine; 34 in schools of Rhode 
Island; 22 in schools of Connecticut; 6 in 
schools of Michigan; 5 in schools of Canada; 
4 in schools of Washington; 2 each in schools 
of New York, Indiana, and Georgia; and one 
each in Vermont, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, California, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 143,681 


HUMANE DAY in schools will be celebrated 
Friday, April 11, 1924, in connection with the 
annual Be Kind to Animals Week, April 7-12. 
Humane Sunday will be observed April 6. 


A WOODLAND SCENE 
CLARA D. HEINECKE 


Cr bright, sunny day in June I went by 
myself into the woods. As I wandered 
on I came to a little stream. I stopped to 
admire it and its surroundings. The sun was 
shining through the trees making the pure 
water sparkle like diamonds. 

Next to the stream stood three trees. They 
were all alike in size, and towered above all 
the rest. The scene had a soothing effect 
upon me and I lay down upon the soft, mossy 
bank with my face to the sky. The rustling 
of the leaves was putting me to sleep and I 
thought only of the beauties of nature. 

Suddenly I was startled by a little furry 
creature which flitted by me as if on wings. 
I lay very still for it was a rabbit, and I did 
not want to frighten it. I watched it drink 
the pure sun-kissed waters of the stream. 
The rabbit did not even notice me, but drank 
on in peace. 

Bang! I jumped up at this, for it was the 
sound of a gun. When I again looked at the 


stream, I saw that my little friend was no 
longer drinking, but lay by the stream dead. 

Alas! Not even in the woods can there be 
peace. 


The world is wicked. 


MISCHIEF MAKERS 


A DOG AND AN IMITATION MAN 


: EX, if there is a dog heaven, has gone 
there, declares a writer in the Courier, 
Evansville, Ind., who continues: 

The vaselined sleek imitation of a man who 
killed Rex will undoubtedly have more trouble 
passing the pearly gates promised to mortal 
man than Rex encountered in his journey 
beyond the Styx, and the bare-kneed flapper, 
who should have been at her mother’s side 
instead of “‘joy riding,” who laughed. 

When the last stragglers were packing their 
wares preparatory to departure after a hard 
day at the Fourth Street market, a crippled 
Negro, whose duty it is to clean up the refuse 
and debris left behind, appeared. 

The rattletrap old wagon is a landmark to 
marketeers. The ancient half-blind horse is 
another familiar object, and Rex, the collie 
mongrel, was as much a part of the combina- 
tion as the Great Dipper is a part of the bril- 
liant galaxy of the heavens. 

One box of refuse had been dumped into 
the wagon, another was on its way. The 
horse, half asleep, was only prevented from 
becoming entirely so by the sharp barks of 
the faithful old dog. 

An automobile turned the corner. A sleek, 
sissified “‘sheik’’ was at the wheel. 

The automobile swung from its path to 
deliberately strike the dog, who, in his ignor- 
ance of man’s ways, might have been a foot 
or two nearer the middle of the street than he 
should have been. 

An agonized cry in the night! A laugh from 
the girl and a smirk of satisfaction on the 
driver’s face as the machine sped away in 
violation of the city’s speed laws! 

There was no smile on the old Negro’s face 
as he tenderly lifted the broken and dead 
thing that he loved. Neither was there a 
smile or smirk on the face of any of those who 
halted to watch the tottering old Negro ten- 
derly fold his arms around this faithful old 
dog and weep—as a mother might weep at 
the bier of her beloved. 

Rex is gone. His slaver is free. 


CHRISTMAS IN SIBERIA 


CHRISTMAS, 1923 
LOUELLA P. POOLE 


IF for this blessed Day of days 
Mankind would put away 

All thoughts of strife and hate and greed, 
And peace and love held sway,— 


If this sweet miracle could be, 
The troubled world would know 

The blissful joy that harmony 
And love alone bestow; 


And all the little birds would sing 
Peans of joyful praise, 

The very trees would clap their hands, 
Beasts happier go their ways! 


O Love Divine, the world’s heart fill 
For but this one brief space, 

And so benign the influence 
Man never could retrace 


The beaten paths of strife and hate, 
But led by Love’s bright star, 

Pursue the pleasant paths of peace 
Through all the world afar. 


ALMOST A CANINE MIRACLE 


HE children of Attorney Hugh W. Ogden 

of 25 Kennard Road, Brookline, are con- 

vinced that dogs, like cats, have nine lives, 
according to the Boston Post. 

Robert, aged thirteen, and Elsa, aged six- 
teen, are joint owners of a well-bred brown 
spaniel. The dog is a home-lover and rarely 
strays away. But last Sunday it disappeared. 
In the afternoon a man came to the house and 
said the dog, “Paddy” by name, had been 
killed by an automobile at the corner of Boyl- 
ston and Warren streets. 


Weeping bitterly, the children hurried to 
the scene of the accident, and found the body 
of the dog. He was a peculiar type of dog and 
they thought it their own. Tenderly they 
took him home, and after placing him in an 
improvised coffin, buried him in a corner of 
the garden. 

Their sorrow was intense. Slowly they 
returned to the house, casting furtive glances 
of sympathy toward the newly-covered grave. 


And there on the front steps, wagging his 
tail vigorously, was “Paddy.” 
It was a case of mistaken identity. 


The question naturally arose as to the 
ownership of the deceased spaniel, and in an 
effort to settle it, Mr. Ogden inserted an ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers. But so far 
he has received no information on the subject. 

Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on appli- 
cation. 
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AMBER EYES’ CHRISTMAS GIFT 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


MBER EYES lay before the open fire in her pretty basket. 
In front of her dangled three half-filled stockings, for 
this was Christmas Eve. 

Mother, father, and children were fast asleep in bed, the 
stockings were filled with fruit and candy, and the preserits 
were on the big table in the corner of the room, waiting for 
morning. Upstairs the children dreamed of them and smiled 
in their sleep; and their parents smiled in theirs as they 
dreamed of the children’s happiness. 

But Amber Eyes was not purring, which was her way of 
smiling, nor was she happy. No, indeed, not even though 
she knew that on the table was a lovely new ribbon bow like . 
the one she wore. Amber Eyes was worried. Beside her 
in the basket were three little baby kittens, fast asleep— 
black, gray, yellow and white—the three prettiest kittens 
a mother cat ever had. And it was about them that Amber 
Eyes was worrying. 

“Dear me,” she thought, “it is just about time for them 
to disappear. Just as I get my kittens well trained and 


beginning to behave as well-bred kittens should, they dis- . 


appear, and what becomes of them I never know. Of course 
every cat knows that her kittens must go away into homes 
of their own, but how am I to know they are well placed? 
Kittens are such a care that a mother feels it her duty to see 
they have proper homes. I must do something at once, or I 
fear it will be too late.” 

She thought long and hard for a mother cat, but at last 
an idea came to her. “The very thing!” she exclaimed. 
“The very thing!’ I must begin to get them ready at once, 
for it will be morning very soon now, and I must get them 
settled before then.” 

She began to wash Blackie with the little pink tongue that 
mother cats use to wash their babies, and he soon woke up 
under her vigorous scrubbing and mewed a faint protest. 

“Be still,” mother cat said to him with a little cuff of her 
paw. “I have lots to do before morning. There, you are 
clean now. Come Gray and Daisy, you must be washed, too,”’ 
and soon all three kittens were as clean from the tip of their 
noses to the end of their tails, and the little pink cushions oa 
their tiny feet, as kittens could be. 

Then Amber Eyes took Blackie by the neck, jumped to the 
top of the morris chair, then to the mantle-shelf over the 
fireplace, and dropped him right into little sister’s half-filled 
stocking. Then Gray’s turn came, and he found himself in 
Donald’s stocking. Last of all mother cat dropped Daisy 
into the stocking that belonged to little Cousin Elizabeth— 
Cousin Elizabeth, who had come with her mother and father 
to spend Christmas. 

“There,” Amber Eyes said as she went back to her basket, 
“T have done the best I can. Blackie and Gray will be safe 
under my eye until they are old enough to know how to be- 
have, while I am sure I can trust Daisy with that sweet little 
girl who stroked them all so softly this evening.” Then 


stretching herself comfortably, she put her head on her paws - 


and fell asleep. 

In the morning when the children—Donald, Little Sister 
and Cousin Elizabeth—raced downstairs for their stockings, 
they found each kitten just where mother cat had dropped it, 
curled up—fast asleep. Did they keep them? Well, did you 
ever know anyone who refused a Christmas present? 


THE LONG-AWAITED VISIT 


THE SPARROWS IN NORWAY 


LL the stalks by the reapers forgotten 
They glean to the very least, 
To save till the cold December, 
For the sparrows’ Christmas feast. 


* * * 


Of a sudden, the day before Christmas, 
The twittering crowds arrive, 

And the bitter, wintry air at once 
With their chirping is all alive. 

They perch upon roof and gable, 
On porch and fence and tree, 

They flutter about the windows 
And peer in curiously. 


* * * 


On the joyous Christmas morning, 
In front of every door 
A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain, 
Is set the birds before. 
And which are the happiest truly 
It would be hard to tell; 
The sparrows who share in the Christmas cheer 
Or the children who love them well! 
CELIA THAXTER 
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CHRISTMAS IS ALMOST HERE! 


More than ever before early shopping for gifts is advised. 


“Villagers all, this frosty tide, 
Let your doors swing open wide, 
Though wind may follow, and snow beside, 
Yet draw us in by your fire to bide; 
Joy shall be yours in the morning! 


Here we stand in the cold and the sleet 
Blowing fingers and stamping feet; 

Come from far away you to greet— 
You by the fire and we in the street— 
Bidding you joy in the morning.” 


“The Wind in the Willows.” 


This great organization, with over two hundred separate departments, is NOW 
in splendid readiness to supply your holiday needs. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


The store that is filled with the Spirit of Christmas 


Any person witnessing an act of gross 
cruelty to an animal should report the 
same to the S. P. C. A. as soon as pos- 


sible. Sign your name and full ad- 
dress to your complaint. Your name 
will not be mentioned; but it aids the 
Society in its investigations. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it 
has no connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 


Any bequest especially intended for the benefit 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
“for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital 
is not incorporated but is the property of that 
Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American 
Humane Education Society), incorporated by 
special Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
dollars (or if other property, describe the 
property). 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 7-12, 
1924; Humane Sunday, April 6. 


A TIMELY EDITORIAL 
C. E. EaGieston in Suburban Express, Arlington, Texas 


HERE has recently been, or there is now 
on, a season in Texas during which it is 
lawful to kill doves. The paragrapher doesn’t 
kill doves or Red Cross nurses, or anything 
else so sacredly symbolic of peace, therefore 
does not keep posted as to the exact times 
these things can legally be done. Where he 
was raised, if the paragrapher had been found 
guilty of killing a dove back in his boyhood 
days, he would either have been socially ostra- 
cised as a malevolent monstrosity or he would 
still be in jail. 

The doves which grown men in this section 
of the United States go out and kill on the 
theory that they are “game birds” are the 
same kind of doves, for aught we know to the 
contrary, as that glorious and glorified bird 
which was sent forth from the Ark, and which 
eventually brought back in its beak an olive 
branch, signifying that Peace reigned on the 
earth. 

These “game birds” are the same birds that 
sit on a dead limb over your head at mating 
time in the spring and at moulting time in the 
fall, and put their beaks together and rub 
noses and bill and coo and kiss. Their sombre 
plumage is so like the drab branches whereon 
they rest that they can with difficulty be seen. 
You can hear the throaty music of their cooing 
love notes, but the doves themselves are 
modest and retiring. ‘Game birds!” Fero- 
cious! Blood-thirsty! About as “game,” as 
Nina Wilcox Putnam would say, as a “rub- 
ber rabbit!” “Defend yourselves, gentlemen! 
The enemy is upon you!” 


For Christmas 
Holiday Humane Seals 


25c per 100 
Humane Calendar for 1924 


20c for one, 35c for two, $1.80 per dozen 
Be Kind to Animals Pennants 


Several colors, 25c each 
Band of Mercy Pennants 
35c each 


Books (see price list) 15c¢ to $1.50 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by George T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 
TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 
Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
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